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probably with truth, that many who had been loud
in their demands for severity repented of their for-
wardness when they found that Mary might yet be
their Queen, and tried to make their peace with her.
Wentworth's outburst (for which he was sent to the
Tower) was the only demonstration against Mary in
that session. She told the Archbishop of Glasgow
that her prospects had never been better, and when
opportunities for secret escape were offered her she
declined to use them, thinking that it was for her
interest to remain in England.

The desire of the English Queen to reinstate her
rival arose principally from an uneasy consciousness
that, by detaining her in custody, she was fatally im-
pairing that religious respect for sovereigns which was
the main, if not the only, basis of their power. The
scaffold of Fotheringay was, in truth, the prelude to
the scaffold of Whitehall. But as year succeeded
year, and Elizabeth became habituated to the situation
which had at first given her such qualms, she could
not shut her eyes to the fact that, troublesome and
even dangerous as Mary's presence in England was,
the trouble and the danger had been very much
greater when she was seated on the Scottish throne.
The seething caldron of Scotch politics had not, in-
deed, become a negligible quantity. It required
watching. But experience had shown that, while the
King was a child, the Scots were neither valuable
as friends nor formidable as foes. This was a truth
quite as well understood at Paris and Madrid as at
London, though the French, no less keen in those
days than they are now to maintain that shadowy